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1. The Origins of the Church begin with Jesus' death and resurrection — after his life on 
earth. 

• Statements the Church makes about Jesus Christ are a complex mix of perspectives 
from Jesus' life and death and resurrection. The statements take everything we know 
about Jesus into account — everything we have learned of Him in the gospels and the 
early Church and down through the ages. It is knowledge of Jesus as the Christ, the 
anointed one, the son of God, not just the years of Jesus' public ministry. The 
Origins of the Church begin with Jesus' death and resurrection — after his life on 
earth. 

2. Jesus is unlike figures who founded other religions: It is difficult to think of Jesus 
during his public ministry as a "foundational" figure — a founder of a religion. 

• Moses: normally seen as the founder of the Israelite religion (Judaism.) Moses is 
associated with the first 5 books in the Bible, which organized the faith by laws, 
feasts, and regulations on the priesthood — all concerns of a major religious 
organization. 

• Mohammad: founded Islam. Mohammad received the Koran from heaven, which 
contains fasts, feasts, holy days, and instructions about the religion in Mecca and 
Medina. 

• Joseph Smith — founded the Mormon Church, Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints. 

...Jesus doesn't leave any writings/ instructions on founding a church. He doesn't 
talk directly about any of these foundational concerns or organizational matters (establishing 
feasts, priests, holy days, etc.) 

Why? Because he didn't have to. Israel already had Jesus in place structures and the 
organization of life: feasts, priesthood, etc. Jesus said, "I come for the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel." His whole ministry was in Israel. 

Jesus Does not demand Structure or Organization 

He made no statements about Gentiles (no n- Jews.) Jesus is thinking of Israel, so he 
doesn't have to plan out any structures. He did one seemingly structural thing by calling the 
12 apostles, which was a symbolic body. Jesus chose the 12 to "sit on the 12 thrones to judge 
the tribes of Israel," a symbolic role as the judges of the house of Israel. 
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The Documents/Records of the time 

• The community of the Dead Sea scrolls (Essenes) give us insight into this period: we 
have the most records from here. We also have Josephus, who was a Roman 
historian. Other than these 2 sources, we know little of what is going on in Israel at 
the time of Jesus' life. 

• We don't have documents from the Pharisees 



• 



Saducees (high priests) — they were also hated by Jews, and their memories are 
somewhat twisted. 



Now we have Essene documents from the Dead Sea area, which tells us the most 
about this period of history. Essenes were a bit like Christians: they thought the end time was 
at hand (God was coming soon.) To prepare themselves, they went into the desert to be ready 
when God comes. They had a sense that God was renewing Israel through them. They had a 
group of 12 plus 3 priestly families (in the ruling body.) 

So Jesus 12 was a symbolic move — most Jews from the tribe of Judah, most of the tribes 
gone by now. Judah was the dominant group. All saw themselves as Jews. 

Eventually, a Church forms with its own structures and ideals. The Church eventually 
separates from Israel. How is this related to Jesus? (Why didn't Jesus have a blueprint for the 
Church?) The Church we know today is far from Jesus' mindset — it's developed over time. 

What are the roots of the Church's development? This is what we will look at. It's not simply 
that Jesus wasn't a foundational figure, but he is a figure that challenges or troubles the 
authority. 

Jesus says "Change your mind." 

Jesus' basic proclamation is change — God's kingdom is coming. The word he uses is 
metanoein — "change your mind." This is a bit confrontational/ threatening for religious 
people steeped in their own traditions and feeling they are doing and believing the right 
things. (Sinners aren't bothered by Jesus: they know they're sinners.) I'm thoroughly 
convinced that if Jesus came today he would do the same thing — only he would be even 
more threatening to Christians who thought they were doing exactly what he wanted. 

It's the attitude Jesus wants you to change. The parables question your attitudes. For 
example, the lawyer in the parable The Good Samaritan asks Jesus, "Who is my neighbor?" 
and Jesus turns the thing around. About the fellow who fell on the roadside among robbers, 
he says "Who was his neighbor?" He just expands the idea — broadens it. Jesus rarely says 
the Tradition is wrong, he just expands the demand. Not that you should kill your 
brother/sister, you shouldn't even hate him. The moment you think you know have what he 
wants/ what he means, he presses further, expands the notion. It's hard to fit this kind of 
figure into set patterns. He's not anti law or anti temple; he just wants the temple to be a 
house of prayer. 
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When you realize that, then the development of a society/ a church — which is the 
only way to preserve his memory — the danger is the society will "freeze" him at a particular 
period. How do you keep Him alive in a society that bears his name? This is the enduring 
problem in the Church, always. How does this stay faithful to Jesus, preserves the Tradition, 
keep the sense of challenge and yet hold society together. If he was a nice law giver, it would 
be easier. He's not, and it's more demanding. 

His values are a bit upside down in terms of how the society of Church is 
influenced. Esp. by synagogue, Rome, later the gentile world the Church is influenced by 
society. All through Church history (including it's splits, getting rid of old structure) it 
always imitates structure of society. Therefore when you have someone whose values are 
upside down, its difficult. 

Example: the Caiaphas principle— it's better to let one bad man go than let 
everyone go down. Jesus says in 18 th Chapter of Matthew, go after the lost sheep. In 
business, politics, it doesn't make sense. How do you keep that kind of value alive in the 
Church? 

What do you do over the recalcitrant person? You've got them in your society but 
they're doing wrong/bad things. You go and talk. If they don't listen, you bring someone 
else. Then before the community, then toss them out. Peter says, how many times should I 
forgive? 7 times is enormously generous. (Usually it's 3 strikes and you're out.) God's rules 
are very different. 7 times 70, doesn't work. Puts demands on individuals, it's hard to 
structure this. The Church has to make laws, but how do you do forgiveness, openness. It's 
hard to put His kind of spirit in a structured community. 

The emergence of the community comes after Jesus' death and resurrection. In the 4' 
Gospel, we have a community that sees itself as more enlightened, aware — has John at the 
foot of the cross with Mary. They see themselves as closer to Jesus. Actually all fled, and the 
post-resurrectional moment is when Jesus gives them new commission. 

He goes out and says "Come, follow me." Calling the 12 is very unusual. It's not 
rabbinical, or prophetic in tradition. The risen Christ reconstitutes this group and then calls 
them back. We know the most of the early Church through Luke's Acts of the Apostles. 
There's 23-30 years between the Gospels and Pauls' letters, except for Luke. Acts is written 
around the 80's. He wasn't there, so he's writing on the basis of tradition. 

3 Sunday of Ordinary times, you get Luke. "I'm writing this so you may have 
confidence." He simplifies the story in terms of Peter and Paul. (Not giving the whole 
picture.) He even starts in Jerusalem and ends in Rome — Jerusalem stands for Judaism and 
Rome for the capital of the Gentile world. By the time he writes, the primary mission to the 
Jews is complete, and now on to the Gentiles. 

Acts is theological, pastoral, encouraging, and full of tradition. There are echoes 
in Paul and other works that enable us to check how all this went. Luke made a theological 
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decision. . .to use Mark. Mark began w/ Baptism and ends in empty tomb. Luke follows his 
gospel w/ a huge book about the Church. What causes Luke to think this belongs with the 
gospel? It's part of the great revelation/plan of God. One suspects that Luke would not be 
happy if he knew that we took the books and divided them — in a way in a lower category. 
His idea was the whole thing went together. His book is a vision of how to think of God's 
plan. Some scholars portray it as 

Israel — > Jesus — > the Church 

. . .maybe include the temple. There are already a set of writings — (all believers in Jesus knew 
that) —thee law and the Prophets, what we call the Old Testament. It's certainly God's word, 
what God did for Israel. Luke tells what God did for Jesus (in his Gospel) and then w/ Acts 
Luke tells us what God did for the Church. He connects them (Israel — > Jesus — > the 
Church) to the story of Jesus. Matthew does this w/ his infancy narratives. Luke does it very 
delicately with his infancy narratives, (you have to have a tuned ear. Old Testament 
characters are being gospel characters.) Elizabeth and Zachariah are like Abraham and 
Sarah — yearning for a child. Old Testament characters acting anew. Simeon, Anna are like 
Eli in the Temple; Mary's magnificat is like the mother of Samuel. Like a bridge, the Old and 
New are together; there's a continuity. Luke does the same thing at the beginning of acts. 
Begins and ends Jesus' life in the temple. (It's a story w/in Judaism, but makes a parallel to 
the beginning of the gospel.) 

The bridge is bringing characters out of the OT to the NT so they can receive the 
Spirit, the main agent in Acts. Israel — > Peter — > Paul. Luke is always careful to show the 
Spirit acts the same way — patterns repeated, a strong sense of sequence. There's real 
continuity to the beginning. Roots and gives confidence. Gets us to see the sequence: 

Jesus — > Spirit — > Church. 

Luke (and Paul) weren't thinking of writing for all times — couldn't imagine that these 
writings would last 2000 years. After the 60's the first generation of Christians were dead. 
After 70 you get Matthew, Luke, John, which are more permanent literature. With the 
destruction of the temple, too, caused people to reflect: how do we care for the converts and 
pass on the faith? Pastoral concerns, too. Also, there must be catechesis, too -educate those 
growing up as Christians. Beautiful example is the last chapter of John — capturing fish and 
bringing them ashore. Fishing is a great image for mission, but not a good pastoral image. 
Now "feeding the sheep" is a pastoral image, which is much more preservative. 

Luke has to answer when is all this going to happen. He writes, "it is not for you to 
know the times or seasons" the father's kingdom will come. In Mark 13:32 apocalyptic 
terms — this generation will pass away; of that day or hour no one knows. Nor the son; only 
the father knows. The expectations were that it would all happen soon. Luke saves this idea 
until Acts. It's in the hands of the Father. You will receive the Spirit and you will be my 
witnesses in Judea, Samaria, to the ends of the earth. The decision from the mixed tradition 
(coming soon or not coming soon) says we have to go on with the work, and it may take 
quite a while. This is the decision of the Church, too. 
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